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SEASON UNKNOWN 
FOR THE MAKING OF WORLDS 


AKE down the golden brimful bowl 
and sense the fragrant issue there. 
Chen hushed, so soothed here, ah my soul, 


, 
bespeak it air. 


Taste its silver nectar now 
and cry no more in ultimate pain; 
unto the dark’s defiant brow 


pronounce it rain. 


Mine that jewel in its side, 

and wander not, my soul, nor tire; 
fling it piece by piece aside 

and call it fire. 
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Mold its substance round and rough, 
but pack it so it loses girth — 

to thee, sweet soul, a feebler stuff. 
Then name it Earth. 





For this the golden bowl’s above, 

to bring the bird and sheathe the bough. 
Ah, lone my soul, now know it Love, 
and such art thou. 


THE SHADOW 


The final mood of shadow stains 
the shoulders of the bony clay; 
what fathers bred, and what the rains, 


bend down and beat their grief away. 


Shrouders of the fallow loam, 
the shadows go on moving knees 
unto the porchless icy home 
oblivion labors up for these, 


where bitter-breasted queen and monk 

with vine-clad coronet and key, 

as integers of grass and trunk, 
are nothing-telling, like the sea. 


There men march up in little bands 
beneath the mantles of their kings 
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C. A. Millspaugh 


to one al of with wounded hands 


who sits upon a star and sings. 


ATHER THE SUN 








Silence is t name of the nameless, 
} §. } } ° 
1 source in nis t htness: 
is utterance is luminous on the sea. 
\ hoverer of hills, a flame 
sO vast, SO various, so vain, 
e startles birds 
ss 
I ruins ids 
He is the hunted of eager archers 
vho aim one time upon his heart 


then lie quietly down, 


snapped string fluttering in the wind. 


ARTHLY HEAVEN 
nched the mild and silent nut 
vatched the spider spin his strut, 


veside four saplings in a row 
under seven stars a-glow. 

) | left to swim in many seas, 
took strange loves upon my knees 
before of earth I knew enough; 


and tears descended on my cuff, 
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and in the midst of even May 

my footsteps fell a sombre way. 

I heard the frost’s hard silver hand 
hovering shrilly over land, 

the supplicating ants confess 

to a faithless restlessness. 

Nothing there was unafraid 

save what the brooding worms invade. 
Even the palpitant blades of grass 

put down their length and cried, Alas! 





Now to no tower do I run, 
reported builded past the sun, 
but to a still and silver heaven 
which the thrifty senses leaven 
with the mild and silent nut 
behind the shining spider-strut, 
beside four saplings in a row, 
under seven stars a-glow. 


BRUTES HAVE WINGS 


Earth’s simple sons defy invading Death, 

though on the mountains far the fearless flocks 

mention a warning; divided though their breath 

be by the sun’s old habit on their clocks, } 
they travel, strangers to defeat, forever. 

Though now they take for floor the accurate moss 

and round it rear such flimsy walls as lever 
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C. A. Millspaugh 


a timid way against the storm, they cross 

the seasons, nameless as those birds, and rise 
bewinged with dream, Earth’s cousins, like its core, 
consuming fire unconsumed, whose eyes 

are little suns above the hay: the more 

Death blows his dark, the more they boldly burn, 
as he eternal, as watchful, and as stern. 


A WOMAN PRAYING FOR HER SON 


Let the grain be in the bin 
when at his door he welcomes in 


Beauty’s daughter, his own wife. 
Let his kiss breathe her to life. 
Aware of wonder let him be, 
though she only bend a knee; 

let her be amazed in night 

to find him various as the light. 


She beside him, let them go, 


garments simple as the snow, 


hand in hand above the dead. 
Let them smiling come to bed, 


she to him a perfect West 


for his manhood’s perfect quest. 
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A SEASON THERE IS 


A season there is that no man knows. 
No senses sum it, though the hand, 
the footstep on the crying snows, 
touch at the slain’s so silent land. 


All eyes that seek it roll as gravel 

in gutters of waves, and brows that woo 

its secret are too bruised by travel, 

are battered by petals and drummed by dew. 


Though its music thumbs the brain 
as tempests wrest the flesh from peace, 
and more of madness breeds in rain 
than darkness under barking geese, 


only the skeleton’s dry keys, 

when wind would finger them, may trill 
the tone this season luminously frees 

on continents unsunned and still. 


C. A. Millspaugh 
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WANDERINGS 


rHE SPAN IN THE RAIN 
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LOCUSTS 


Darker than rain against the dark of stone, 
Far off the great-eyed locusts are seen coming 
Like clouds of heavy pine smoke thickly blown 
In a loud swarm, articulate with drumming. 


Their huge unmoving eyes bulge with the sight 
Of myriad swerveless locusts, staring back 

In a long stare bisected by their flight 

That follows a monotonous blind track. 


Over they fly and over, and each wing 

In the blue air is bright as fish’s fin. 

Below in the red fields where mealies spring, 
The boys beat, shouting, on a petrol-tin. 


Later when they are tired, they will settle 

On the wide veld and unresisting trees: 

Nor shall one leaf nor blade nor scalding nettle 
Withstand the crunching tyranny of these. 


And later still when they have done with flying, 


They'll rest a last time while they yield their eggs; 
And the white-banded storks will eat them dying, 


Walking among them on their stiff black legs. 
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Raymond Hosken 


GULLS IN SNOW 
Chicago 
Here was a sight I lived but once to know: 
Five gulls drifting in a world of snow, 
Carved in slow sweeping strokes against a blue 


No stilled and rhyming lake is equal to. 


seen Tor an instant through the opaque pane, 
Their several motion forced a sudden stain 
Brighter than frost on windows as they passed 


Like broken moons in polished lenses glassed. 


Soundless they floated, lest a wing derange 
The sunlight, or a measured shadow change. 
Above the trees like tapers stiff in death 


They curled in a dim wreath like tapers’ breath. 


Should they return again in swirling flight, 
Gilded by day, or white in star-soft night 
When the loud streets with secret snows are dumb, 
The watching heart will know them as they come. 


Raymond Hosken 
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ZUNI ROCKS 


INDIAN 


From the mountain-side a ledge walked 
Into the hard grey light of noon 

As a cloud parts; 

With easy stride it took a beaten way 
‘Toward the cottonwood’s splashed green: 
A greeting came without a greeting’s word, 
An envoy of the peace of hills 

Passed softly on moccasin soles 


And vanished low on the arroyo’s brim. 


The tawny earth was more of earth, 

Strong scents of greeny deerskin sage 

Made rich the low ground breeze. 

Bare rock slopes massed remote 

3ut near; mountain shades outstretched 

Angles, cool in welcome depths. 

A glow within our now more human clay — 
} 


Radiance without, earth spell, hill gift. 











SHALAKO* 


Ty 1° ee ee 
Che Indians with grave impassive faces 
Masks on dead bodies 


Sit in the new house, chanting. 





} 


The body is a reed through which the spirit blows 


And shivers, but the reed is straight. 

They are old, very old, 

Older than the hills, 

Older than the world. 

The voices chant slowly, endlessly ; 

Deep through a sea of feeling 

The waves of sound strike my ear-drums 

Widening out in time, droning, 

Echoing back clearly. 

‘The gods are present, 

The gods chant slowly. 

The faces of the listeners are awesome ; 

They have beheld the gods, 

They have heard their song, 

They have seen the Beginning and the End. 
Ernest O’ Mall 


I ? the i” SOiSiice the Zuni Indians present 


1 
elaborate of their ceremonies. The gods in effigy descend from the 


7 / ) ; = } uu J, ) 
sac? mountain ft l the newly built houses. 
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MAN OF THESE COUNTRIES 


For H. P. B. 
I heard the thunder of cattle’s hooves 
Over the prairies of Canada when he died. 


I remembered how we gathered sagebrush 

For our fires. 

This brush was grey and fragrant, 

The tang of the mountains in it. 

And the fire came out of the piled sage 

Steel-blue, with orange flecks. 

And we sat by the fire for the good talk, 

And the memories of fishing, 

Where the great Snake snarls down through the black 
canyon — 

The Grand Canyon of the Snake, they call it. 

And those were good days. 

This man was part of those days. 

His hands tightened the diamond hitch on the pack-saddles, 

And he walked with trouble on his crippled feet. 

They were frozen when he was younger 

And they were partly gone. 


There were his days in Star Valley, Wyoming — 

And the nights when the sky was a billion miles away. 
The stars kept guard. 

Their light touched the Tin Cup and the Jack Knife, 
And the dewy water then turned silver 
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Solon R. Barber 


And the sound of those streams was his lullaby. 
He awoke in the morning to the lowing of cattle. 


He was a stockman. 


Blue Creek, Canada, Cache Valley, Star Valley: 
These countries he loved; these were his countries; 
He knew them well and he loved them. 

He pulled the first stubborn sage: 

Tall as a man on horseback it was, 

For these lands were rich. 


land, 


He plow ed the sweet 
Hauled water in the dry country for his work stock; 
And his woman went with him. 

His sons and daughters grew into tall men and women. 


He was a man of the West. 


So let the sweet winds of the mountains blow over him. 


Let his peace be the deep sleep of a tired man, 


Safe in the land he loves. 


Solon R. Barber 
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IN THE PEARL 


IN PLACE OF SNOW 


That Greece was thei: 
White mother — 


Well do these thin small brown 
Fingers know 

Their own bright fleece 

From snow! 


From acknowledging receipt of 
Snow-drop, anemone, freesia, 
Hepatica and rue, five other 
Small brown things — 
As though from their own snow 
The silver frosts had cut them off 
Bloom in their true season, 
Fall and leap 

whirling into the deep 
Blue sun. That Greece 


Was their white mother 

Well do these thin small brown 
fingers know 

Their own bright fleece 


from snow. 
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Grace Baer Hollowell 


DEAR MEXICO 


We again in the upper reaches, 
In the pearl, 


In the daisy that fringes 


The pine, 


In the hay-cocks set and the silent 
Thunderless Moon! 


It took all of you clods, 
Gods in clay, 


To find us this day, 


To breathe at all in the heat 
And sweat, in the violet 
and thunderless moon 


Of this new day. 
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THE SPIRAL STAIR 


WHO HAS NOT DREAMED? 


Who has not thought but he could rear 
Castles from love this passing year, 
Fasten the wings that all would hold, 
Today, tomorrow, in his mold? 
Hope, the transcendent artisan 

Binds into service the next span! 

Who has not dreamed but he might better 
The present reading of the letter, 

Or that the spirit would not shake 

A segment from him as keepsake 

A word so clear that it might shine 
Like sun on our horizon-line? 

But deed undone is ever best 

In splendor not yet manifest. 

We seem predestined to fall dumb, 
Eternal barrier un-overcome 

Never to shape the perfect clay, 

Nor to awaken in full day; 

With record of a word most sweet 
Wrapped in the memory’s winding-sheet, 
And dream precedes us while we are 
Brief moving atoms of this star. 
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WHITE 


White clouds which pale the drifting snow 
When winter boughs in blossom show, 


The lightning shivering through night, 


A marble column in moonlight, 

A slanting sun on eastern walls, 

In a dark wood, the waterfalls: 
Ever the marvel of their sight 
Gives to our vision its delight, 
From heat and haste the palimpsest 
Of doves of quiet on their nest. 
Orange and red and blue may pass 


Like jewels from the rainbow glass, 


Violet, green, may form and rise, 
Feathers in iridescent skies; 
But colors in the prism blend 


Into an ultimate white end. 


NOT ALONE 


So far immortal he has grown 
Who to himself lives not alone, 
Ages of darkness he will trace 
To view again a single face, 
Eternally he lives to climb 


Che spiral stair surrounding time. 
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TWO POEMS 


RELEASE 


Give to my lifted mouth 
The lips of the rain, 

And I shall laugh at love — 
And you, and pain. 


The touch of rain is cool 
And lighter than dew; 
As cool as my desire, 

As light as you. 


Go quickly and forget 

My tears on your hair — 
When rain has kissed my throat 
I shall not care. 


NOT AGAIN 


Our heaven will not come to us again, 

Nor the grave loss of it, nor any hell 

As deep a hell as this; no sturdy pain 

Will overtake us ever, or will fell 

Us with one blinding stroke as it does now. 
We shall remember that a new moon sank 
Into a quiet lake, or that a bough 

Of leaves sighed over us; not lips that drank 


For the last time, or eyes that slowly filled, 
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Mildred Amelia Barker 
Or stricken voices muted on a word, 
Laughter that groped and faltered and was stilled. 
The heart of us, forgetting that it heard, 
Will be a numb thing like a withered arm, 
No hurt can reach, no ecstasy alarm. 


Mildred Amelia Barker 


TO RIMBAUD 
Beyond the dykes no flesh can pass, 
Guarded by citadels of light 
That blind the eye of mortal man 
Or make him mad i 


l 


, you strain your sight. 


The sun’s rays fallen in the sea 
Conceived you, and umbilical 
You bear forever the refulgent 
Cicatrix. Corruption’s pall 


Cannot obscure the fire in the veins 
Or what outlives the skeleton 

But hides your fierce integrity — 

A fiend bred in the blood and bone 


Chat will not be appeased until, 

[Turned fiend yourself, more lost than won, 
You see the naked hideous heart 

And by the vision are undone. 


T. C. Wilson 
[313] 
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POEMS BECAUSE OF PHYLLIS 


POEM AT THE RIVER’S EDGE 


In my room, the world extends no farther 
than the margin of my love’s letter; 

Here in the world the words drop from me one 

Yesterday the wind blew from west to east, 
troubling the water; 

‘Today the wind blows from east to west, 
troubling the water. 

3eyond the black branch of a tree 

A host of wavering gulls 


like so many scattered pages. 


HOSANNA 


A child she is, so earnest is she, 
Quick to laugh in all weather, 
Quick, round in the thigh, 
Like a child, so roundly come 
Her head and throat together. 


My love she is, so sweet her love 
‘To move with love within the heather, 
Bearing breast-high our laughing child, 
Laughing with our lamb together. 
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Arthur Ebel Steig 


NOCTURNE 


Chirring of crickets round us, 
Yellow exhalation of the witless moon, 
Earth wandering shadowy to the far wood. 
My beloved speaking 
Sets low round notes on the crickets’ dinning. 
Mind a wandering cloud, body a wandering cloud, 
Wavering, wed and wavering; 
There is nothing of confine here — 
Moon-clamor, still ain 

bodying the sweet speech, 
Earth carrying the tireless feet. 


OCTOBER 


The red rooste1 


Rustles the red leaf. 


In all this pompous pageantry, 
M heaven, leafage lunatic and sandy earth, 
He alone stirs, the tragedian 
among his effects: 
Some tufts of withered weeds, 


a battered grubbing-pan, 


An old rig, horseless, 
And six white hens, bird-eyed, placid in the hay. 


Arthur Ebel Steig 
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QUESTION 


Once we had fields for our hopes, the lakes 
Along our plantings full of morning glowing. 
What is it that months do, that time takes, 
To find now only a slope in day snowing 

Its old colds, where once we harrowed so well, 
Where we spoke, heads to the soil, hearing 
The gulls above, as if hearing could quell 
Their white petulance on all our fearing? 





What have the years done when never we saw 
The seeping away of dreams amid our toiling, 
Never the ending, till at last the air was raw 
With crows, with grackles, and harvest spoiling 
Upon the stalks, when we bent no more and fear 
With youth had gone like wren and swallow 
Beyond all sight, and crows came very near 

To scratch the earth already still and fallow? 


The days have dropped unto snow, the sky 

At last lies close against all wonder 

That nothing may breathe, nothing ask why 

It was the gulls we dared not hear, not thunder 

Or bellowing beasts on a neighboring hill, 

Only the white birds high, and their silver falling 

Never for the eyes, only for ears, so long until 

Even earth was stilled of fear and naked calling. 
David Cornel DeJong 
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SEA TRIBUTE 


The fretted tidal pour 

tugs the mute shore, 

gaining for its spoil 

drifts of rock and soil: 

sifted rifts confess 

the sea’s progress. 

And mangled and made less 

by watery caress, 

the shore will have 

the footprint of the wave 

(a tribute vanishing 

on nacreous wing), 

the shore will hold 

in fingers loosed for fee 

a rainbow brevity, 

a moment’s silver and gold. 
Though shore undone shall be 
to sounding sea, 

though sea unfasten shore 

of all her store, 

call this not unison, nor anything 
that crowns surrendering; 

mark only how strand on strand 
goes down, of ruined sand, 
and how the shore wiil have 

a parting wave. Helen Neville 
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ASSURANCES 


SIXTH SENSI 


Man, deprived of sight, 
Grows sharp and keen 
To the feeling of light 


The sound of things seen. 


Deprived of sound, 
His eyes see clear 





Shapes form around 
What he cannot hear. 


With a new sense Li 
He bridges across 

The incompetence 
Of his great loss. 


And out of the dark 
He learns to feel N 
A thought’s deep mark; 
The power to heal 


Of unseen sight, 
Unspoken word, 
Which by a light 


Touch may be stirred. 


A sense of living 
In blackened root, 
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Katherine Garrison Chapin 


Decay receiving 
The ripened fruit. 
Where feeling ends, 
Where memories live, 
He apprehends, 


Grown thus sensitive. 


MOON SHADOW 





It was in the moon shadow that we saw the sun. 


The moment of lunar darkness was a moment strangely 


Light more miraculous than touched the earth before 


Burned deeply into our sight. 


Nothing can veil this great fire from the heavens; 


Earth clouds can but conceal it from the thick earth where 


Now we have seen the flames, gold, purple, and azure, 


) 
Streaming against the pale skies. 
AT GETTYSBURG 
Summer has come again in full perfection, 
There is peace over these farms, over the grain 


The wind blows lightly, rippling golden billows. 


Chere is no scar left, no shadow, no remembrance of 


pain. 
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Where the stream ran red, the buttercups are growing, } TI 
Where a great charge fell the orchards ripen and bend. 1, 
Earth has forgotten, earth has healed, not remembered — N, 
Earth, that holds the root and the core, the beginning 
and end. Is 
lr 
This is peace, this fervor of growth, the mighty } | 
Ripening, breeding, blaze of midsummer sun; 
When the last gun stopped, the last horse reared and 
stumbled, 
When the last ditch was thrown, this healing had begun. 
} 
MONUMENT \ 
And did you think because your name : 
Came slowly, in a broken breath, * 
We had abandoned you to death? — : 
And if no quiet monument 
Marks out a little place of sun, } 


We had forgotten how you went? 


The cold wind of oblivion 
Shall never blow across the place 
That holds remembrance of your face. 


Your quick delight, your tenderness, 
The depth of your unerring look, 
The straight spear of your manliness, 
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Katherine Garrison Chapin 


The happy memories you poured 
Into the shortened years remain, 


Now that the grief is spent, the pain 


Is almost done. And where the air, 
In a cool dawn was clear and still 
know that I have found you there. 
Katherine Garrison Chapin 


POEM AFTER WAR 


} . i , 
For Wilfred Owen 
We live: and this is earth; no tongue of fire 
Shrivels our flesh into a stinking grave. 
Peace is our portien, and the strong desire 
To wrest from life the gifts it never gave. 
> 771 . . . 
Born to a world bewildered with its sorrow 
A. 17 — h a } 
fll endiess neal r or its wound, among 
} [he quick and dead we wait for our tomorrow, 
ty them we only knew were young — 
O] terly like us! We did not know them 
S is men seen upon a darkening hill 
Le, Pi 7 | . 1 y ] 1 
Who labor upward and are gone. Below them, 
: Our feet are set to follow where the will 


sent them to their death may send again: 


> know we fall in vain. 
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SO THEY SAY 
THE MIRACLI 


There was a woman with a heart of ice 
And where she came the fire died quickly down; 
The bird-dog grumbled and the turf-block smoked, 
The candle guttered, and the wick went brown. 


She came one evening to a hermit’s hut 
And pecked the door with one blue skinny hand. 
Quick on the hearth the little fire went out 
As if the saint had smothered it with sand. 
His half-cooked hare hung smoking on its string 
And deep in soft ash lay the leaden brand. 


“Bless me, my dear,” she said, and from her throat 
/hite air g f as f a frozen cave. 
White air gushed forth as from a frozen cave 
The hermit shivered, and his black clothes blew 
’ 
About his shins. “A blessing, dear, I crave.” 


The hermit drew her in and sat her down 
On his one chair and tried to warm her feet. 
The bricks that only now were warm as blood 
Held less than serpents’ bodies hold of heat. 
I 
(Dear man, he didn’t know her heart was sleet.) 


“Come in,” he said, “Come in,” and tried to warm 
’ 


Her blue hands by the lamp. It flickered out. 
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He 


He 


He held her hands against the altar lamp. 
The gold flames spat and died and would not sprout. 


He laid the Bible in her azure hands; 
The pages flashed with frost like beads of gold, 
And through her lips she breathed a flake of frost: 
“O warm! O man’s own warm! O red and old!”— 


(As iron on windy nights her hands were cold.) 


The saint then spread the Virgin’s robes aside 
Of sapphire, crimson, gold and ivory; 
He took the Child’s sweet body from the folds 





And, smiling, laid it on the woman’s knee. 


She sighed and shuddered and looked up and down; 
She writhed and murmured faster than before, 
For wide and wet and glistening and brown 


Her thawing heart ran gleaming on the floor. 


Where water touched the stone, small stems and buds 


q 


Sprang out and bloomed that had not bloomed before. 
Birds sang, and glowing stars and sparkling moss 


flowers and water grasses filled the door. 


“Come now, the Virgin wants the Child again.” 
She screamed and crooned, ‘One little minute more!” 
“Come now, the Virgin wants the Child—” O lost! 


} 


O savage lost! O lost forevermore! 
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With narrow hands he took the Child away 
And laid it back inside the Virgin’s gown, 
And all the time the woman mourned and moaned, 
And all the time her molten heart ran down, 


And all the time her hair was drenched and dark; 
Her hair was drenched with darkness and distress. 
And all the air was filled with fire and cloud, 
And all her heart with fire and emptiness. 


The woman’s hair fell down by her pale cheeks. 
She twisted round and round a ring of gold. 
She stretched her hand and snatched the crucifix 
(O splendor lost! O stormy, swift and bold!) 
She broke it like a peasant breaking sticks. 
(Relentless and forever lost and cold!) 


She leaped with fierce feet and forsook that hearth. 
She sped with damp steps starward from that sill. 
Her faint voice floated falling from the north; 
Her far voice floating fell to earth: “O chill! 
Return, O lost! O windy, lost and stern! 
O faithlessness forever lost, return!” 
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Grace Dorcas Ruthenburg 
MISSIONARY 


Return-of-the-native they call her -— 

with her hump and her nose atid her freckled fluttering 
hands, 

her broomstraw hair, her pale-fringed eyes, 


her shoes, and her lace jabot. 


Return-of-the-native they call her, 
saving her father’s plows in a rain-ribboned attic, 


aving her blown-glass faith in a world of week-ends. 


tler hump and her nose are strange; 





her shoes and her step are strange; 
her pale eyes soft and strange. 
(Ir. a mission ship she climbed the indigo sundown. 


In a Baptist ship she climbed the vermilion moon-track ; 


in a ship resounding with psalms she mounted the top 


< 


of 


the sea slope 


straight down to a lacquered land aromatic with cherries, 
silken scarlet land with thin-walled towns 


translucently housing a race that eternally bowed.) 
Return-of-the-native came whispering out of Japan. 
ile when she goes for the milk. 

H have a butterfly in them. 


Grace Dorcas Ruthenburg 
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A LITERALIST OF THE IMAGINATION 


ARIANNE MOORE’s poetry demands gratitude, but 

to express it by referring to the qualities for which her 
work has usually been ignored or disputed may seem more 
a matter of convenience than of good grace. She is a poet 
about whom praise and blame are not wholly at odds; her 
detractors and admirers see fairly eve to eye. What irritates 
the hostile reader exhilarates the admiring, and in the case 
of a poet so prominent among “difficult” writers, it is pleas- 
ant to have no doubt about what is up for reference. Miss 
Moore’s meanings may be mistaken, but not her character. 
Compared with her, many of her contemporaries become 
chameleons of evasive and convenient color. She stays fixed 
under scrutiny and refuses to pose as an illusionist. From 
the beginning she has protected herself by working out het 
poetic problems before allowing her poems to be printed ; she 
has had no need to practise the subterfuges of less vigilant 
writers — the changes of face, manner, and other sleights 
of hand demanded by public success or moral insecurity. The 
external traits of her latest poems are those of her earliest: 
a dispassionate accuracy of detail, literalness of manner, in- 
difference to the standardized feelings and forms of verse, 
and an admission that virtually any subject-matter or ref- 
erence is fully as appropriate to poetry as to prose. It would 
not require the addition of eccentric titling, typography, and 


rhyming to give the suspicious their argument or the irritated 


a voice. 
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In the Selected Poems now published by the Macmillan 


Company, Miss Moore has omitted several short poems which 


scussion might conveniently use as “‘ 


a beginnings.” Simple 
aphorisms like To an Intra-mural Rat and To a Prize Bird, 
and examples of imagism like To a Chameleon and A Talis- 
man, are not reprinted, although Mr. Eliot has fitly quoted 
the last-named in his preface. ‘These slighter works served 
‘ir purpose in an earlier volume, Observations, in 1924, 
but they would not be out of place here also. Even a brief 
epigram on Shaw like J'o a Prize Bird escaped the risk 


‘leverness ; it contained three metaphors of exact wit; and 


one is inclined to guess that it has now been omitted as much 
use Miss Moore has modified her opinion of Shaw dur- 

ng the past fifteen years as because she finds the style of the 
less than wholly her own. Similarly 4 Talisman 
leparted from the conventional symbolism of the Imagists by 
not allowing its image to act beyond its powers: the figure 
oi the seagull is developed through a severely spare stanzaic 
form, it is brought to terms with the formal attitude de- 
scribed by such a structure, and it still retains the imper- 
sonality required of true imagism. Of her new poems only 


one shows Miss Moore working in this simplified manner 





No Swan So Fine. ‘The others exhibit a method much more 
elaborate than in any of the individual items of Odserva- 
tions with the possible exception of 4n Octopus and Mar- 
riage, the second of which still remains her one extended 
j 


\ tyre 1 } i | £ hirm-: } ‘ her bli 1t1 f 
venture in the held of human phenomena where obliquity oi 


ment is offset by the authority and convention of prac- 
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tical judgment. Only The Hero re-enters that province, but 
it does so with a stricter detachment, and with less assistance 
from the irony and erudition of quoted texts. 

Her special world reappears: the world of lesser life— 
plant, animal, and mineral—which she scrutinizes unsparingly 
and translates into a major reality through a sympathy that 
surpasses mere pathos in becoming intellectual; but it is 
now far more extensive. This comes not merely by select- 
ing from nature objects of a more formidable character — 
formidable in their complexity like the Plumet Basilisk or 
the Frigate Pelican, their wiry delicacy like the Jerboa, their 
massive subtlety like the Buffalo, or in their sumptuous ele- 
gance like Camellia Sabina and the porcelain nectarines. All 
these suggest a greater complexity of attention; they have 
encouraged a corresponding elaboration of form which marks 
the one notable advance made by the Selected Poems over 
Miss Moore’s two previous books. Her idea of the stanza 
was already established there, but it had not reached such 
massive effects of verbal interplay and structure as in seven 
of the new poems. Along with this there has developed a 
greater luxuriance of detail, austere annotation having given 
way to a freer imaginative fascination. ‘The cat, fish, and 
snake have been supplanted by creatures of a subtler and more 
exctic existence, and from this one may infer a_ similar 
elaboration in the mind that has observed and conferred on 
them, with unfaltering deftness, the form and scale of its 
ideas. Where Miss Moore once defined the fish’s life of 


fluid and evasive grace, the cat’s imperturbable self-sufficiency, 
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unity made absolute in the snake, she now analyzes the 
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the false sentimental values upon which man’s observation 


ty or science, 


or nature 


Moore improves Yeats’ characterization of Blake by insisting 


| 
that 


poets 


usually 


must 


original vision; but they show the same 
and sympathy, the same scruple in activity 
: ‘3 2... 66 ee : ] 7), 

swan moves with its “gondoliering legs” ; 


The Jerboa), of masked and submissive 
; 


and mechanism; they may be considered 


l€ 


fingered feet”; the pelican “rapidly cruis- 


al 


horns which, when a 


} 
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is 


the banalities of allegory can be discarded. At that level the 


nation seizes attributes and makes them act in place of 


thrives. In her poem on Poetry Miss 


be 
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three-cornered smooth-working Chippen- 


s fern-seed foot-prints with kangaroo 
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ordination (The Frigate Pelican), of 


s (The Plumet Basilisk), of exquisite 


Her animals have grown in meaning 
} 


: ; ; s 
smites the water, and runs on it 


r... realizes Rasselas’ friend’s project 
h”; the Indian buffalo 


- } ¢ 2 
-r cOugns, are 





convert the fur to harmless rubbish.” 
r the animals and 
rature onl hen the physical reali ' 
rature only when the physical reality ' 
ecome so passionately accepted and com- 
ternal appearance, noted with the laconic 


indistinguishable from its spirit, and all 





“literalists of the imagination”; they 
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must see the visible at that focus of intelligence where sight clay 
and concept coincide, and where it becomes transformed into poet 
the pure and total realism of ideas. By this realism, the sire 
imagination permits ideas to claim energy from what is WI 
usually denied them —the vital nature that exists and suf- tio 
fers, and which alone can give poetic validity to the abstract her 


or permit the abstract intelligence to enhance experience. 
Blake had such a notion of poetry in mind when he stated dea 
his theory of visions: “I question not my corporeal or vegeta- lif 
tive eye any more than I would question a window concern- the 
ing a sight; I look through it and not with it.’ And he 
reminds us especially of Miss Moore’s rapt gaze at birds: 

How do you know but every bird that cuts the airy way 

Is an immense world of delight, closed by your senses fix is 
Miss Moore means this when she holds that poetry stands ol 
“above insolence and triviality and can present for inspection, 0 
imaginary gardens with real toads in them’’; that it combines ul 
“the raw material . . . in all its rawness and that which is p! 
on the other hand genuine.” Her literalness of manne n 
should not remain a source of confusion after one has read 
the works in which her poetics is made fairly explicit 
Poetry, When I Buy Pictures, Critics and Connoisseurs, and S 
Picking and Choosing. If that manner seems ambiguous, i 
is because she considers poetic truth in opposite terms fron | 
those commonly ‘accepted by lovers of the lyric. For her the 
spirit gives light, but not until the letter gives it first. If 
the letter is lifeless until the spirit enters it, without it the 
spirit is equally wasted: it has no body to animate and no 
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clay in which to breathe. She stands poles removed from the 


poets of disembodied emotion, of Love, Honor, Hope, De- 


sire, and Passion in capitalized abstraction. She does not 
write in the large and easy generality of sentiment or sensa- 
tion. She has written about animals without dramatizing 
her pity, about wedlock without mentioning love, about 
\merica with none of the usages of patriotism, and about 


“1 . . 1) 1 
death without parading awe or reverence. But it would be 
fF nel 


dificult to name four poems more poignant in their sense of 


these emotions, or more accurate in justifying them, than 
The Buffalo, Marriage, England, and A Grave. 

s not the intention of any of these poems to free the 
reader from effort, but it is remarkable that difficulty dimin- 
ishes statement by statement if the poems are read in that 
order. It is only when read through the translating medium 
of the whole poetic attitude and form (as they must be 
ultimately, since they are poems), or under the inhibition of 


prejudices and conventions about these, that Miss Moore’s 





meaning itself can be, in the initial stages of one’s apprecia- 
tion, an obstruction. Her poems are complex both in origin 

process, and they will remain so finally, thus re- 
sembling all poetry of considerable weight; but their first 


complexity lies in the way they have avoided using the sim- 
plifications of the lyric tradition — its language, form, and 

ns. When they present a thought, they do so in terms 
of all the accidents, analogies, and inhibitory influences that 
went into its formulation; thus they preserve, along with the 


clarifying idea, a critical sense of how these accidents and 
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impurities condition the use of the contemporary intelligence. : 
It is, in fact, her recognition ana use of such impediments 

to direct lyric clairvoyance that enables Miss Moore to con 

bine the functicns of critic and poet in one performance, a1 

to preserve, along with the passion ard penetration 

emotions, her modernity of appeal. One aspect of this is het 

use of the erudite style— the tone of wordy decorum a 

learnedness which probably wins her the harshest reproach. 

This has become her natural manner, but one is never left 

without hints of its sources; the rhetorical decorum of 

past (Bacon, Burke, Richard Baxter) and the literary 

casuistry of the present (James, Yeats, Pound) combine 

ironic overtones derived from the naiveté, pretentiousness, 

or candor of scientific treatises, senatorial orations, “busi vl 
ness documents and school books.’’ and intimate conversa- 

tion. The interpenetration of these tones is not left entirel) 

to the reader’s guess-work. Miss Moore’s ‘‘Notes” at the 

back of her volumes are a consolation and a stimulus. It is d 
because they give just enough hint of the clues she has used 

in tracing out a conception or a truth that they spur the V 
reader to analysis, without druggiag him by explanation. In 

this they exceed the notes to The Waste Land. It is both ( 
amusing and provoking to know that the poem New York 
was given substance through an article on albino deer in 
Field and Stream, that Novices drew hints from Gordon’s 

Poets of the Old Testament, Forsyth’s Christ on Parnassus, | 


Landor, and the Illustrated London News, that the biological 
subjects are reinforced by the treatises of R. L. Ditmars, 
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WA D ‘ 


Pycraft, and Alphonse de Candolle, that No Swan 
ne combines a remark from the New York Times with 
of Louis XV candelabra with Dresden figures of 
elonging to Lord Balfour,” and that Peter is a “cat 


owned by Miss Magdalen Hueber and Miss Maria Weni- 


1? } . + A an oS Zs a - a 
beyond or Delow this intormation and tne tentacular 


it sets growing, lies a basis of moral and intellectual 

1e truth; but Miss Moore has no intention of 
her grasp of this truth to impotence by abstracting 
the details and confusien with which experience 


to surround it. To do so would not only be an 
of unscrupul evasion; it would not be poetry 


[t is profitable to make an attempt at separating in such 


verse the simple ymponents that make it up its basic in- 
formation, the inference made from it, and the conviction or 

lgment finally established; and to see in these a possible 
correspondence with the three stylistic elements that imme- 


diately arrest the reader — imagery, syntax (with its diction 





rhetorical tone), and the final form (stanzaic or other- 
wise) of the complete poem. ‘These pages are particularly 
safe against studious demolition of this kind. The Fish is one 
of Miss Moore’s most brilliant and condensed achievements. 
Lhe poem is first a matter of acute observation: “the crow- 
Kise nual, 


Uit 1LUsse 


shells,” one of which “keeps opening and shutting 
itself like an injured fan,” “ink bespattered jelly-fish,” “crabs 
like green lilies.” ‘These reach a second existence — become 
nobile without ceasing to be objects of exact and literal 
statement — when arranged into sentences; and anyone who 
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finds the poem obscure as a whole will be shocked to find 
how straightforward it becomes (at least through the first 
five stanzas) when considered in its normal syntax: 


The fish wade through black jade. Of the crow-blue mussel- 


shells, one keeps adjusting the ash-heaps; opening and shutting WwW 
itself like an injured fan. ... The water drives a wedge of iron 

. . ° e aa 
through the iron edge of the cliff; whereupon the stars, pink rice- an 


grains, ink-bespattered jelly-fish, crabs like green lilies, and sub- | 
marine toadstools, slide each on the other 


But one immediately sees what this sequence of statements 
has produced in the details: a sense of impersonal scrutiny 
that minimizes the exotic character of the original images, 


\ 
and at the same time an austere alignment that heightens and on 
perfects it. Then, imposed on these statements, comes the " 
shaping poetic form of the stanzas, with their regularly | a 
varying line-lengths and suddenly discovered rhymes; the | 
physical and emotional impact of the whole experience is ‘ 
confessed ; observation and statement have abruptly advanced . 
into the brilliance and intensity of a poetic vision. f. 

THE FISH ‘i 


wade 
through black jade. 
Of the crow-blue mussel-shells, one keeps 
adjusting the ash-heaps; 
opening and shutting itself 1i! 
an 
injured fan. 
The barnacles which encrust the sid 
of the wave, cannot hide 
there for the submerged shafts of the 
sun 
split like spun 
glass, move themselves with spotlight swiftness 
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into the crevices 


in and t, illuminating 





Whether this process was gradual in the poet, or immediate 
and involuntary, is beside the point; the reader has, if he is 


serious, a reverence in his destruction, and a duty in his 


analysis. He sees the three simplest elements in the work; 
he notices its double structure, syntactical and stanzaic; and 


ee he interdenendence of the two he approaches 

ulizing the interdependence of the two he approaches 
Miss Moore’s method. He begins to see that ambiguity has 
not only advanced from imagery and syntax to the form of 
| ’ . 


the stanzas themselves, but that it is deliberate and func- 


al. It continues to be be so in other poems. In England 





there is an intended duplicity of meaning both in the formal 
organization of the thought, and in the contrasts by which 
it is developed. In Those Various Scalpels a criticism of 
feminine vanity is made by means of romantic comparisons, 
and by exaggerat the intended effect of jewels, clothes, 
osmetics until they react upon themselves and become 

eir own criticism. In A Grave “the disturbing vastness 
is made fatal and sublime by the calm and contra- 

lictory lucidity with which its trivial incidents are observed: 


men lower nets, un scious of the fact that they are desecrating a 


iway the blades of the oars 
ver like the feet of water-spiders as if there were 1 


g as death 
progres on themselves in a phalanx — beautiful 
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and fade breathlessly while the sea rustles in and out of the sea- 
weed. ... 


Confronting Miss Moore’s poems, in other words, calls 


for a renovation not only of the attention, but of one’s 


habits, definitions, and prejudices; and of what these have 
iu 


sentences of poetry. Here, as Mr. Eliot says, “an original 


I 


done to one’s understanding of the words, rhythms, and 


sensibility and alert intelligence and deep feeling have been 
engaged in maintaining the life of the English language,” but 
to any self-improving reader it is also valuable to discover 
that such external discouragements as novelty, eccentricity, 
and intellectual irony can be justified by a scrupulous poetic 
purpose; they cease to appear as irritants or as abuses of 
originality, and become agents of a new vitality in the reader 
himself. If there is presumption in these poems, it is the 
presumption of a sincere and ruthless insight; if there are 
limitations — and there obviously and deliberately are — 
they are those of a contented but passionate humility. I 
think these virtues must be admitted by anyone; only then 
will qualifying criticisms be in order. When Miss Moore 
instructs herself on art she also instructs her reader: 


from one’s enjoyment. 


It must not wish to disarm anything; nor may the appr 
triumph easily be honored — 
that which is great because something else is small. 


It comes to this: of whatever sort it is, 
it must be ‘lit with piercing glances into the life of things 
it must acknowledge the spiritual forces which have made it. 


M. D. Z. 
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REVIEWS 
THE LINDSAY BIOGRAPHY 


Vachel Lindsay: A Poet in America, by Edgar Lee Masters. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Masters’ biography of his friend and Illinois neighbor 
poet is one of those profound searchings of the human soul 
which are rarely to be found in literature or any other art. 
The soul moreover of a man of genius who was led to high 
y his daemon — that power inexplicable within 
him which could not be denied — and was thwarted and held 


ack and out-maneuvered by other powers within him in- 





; we ig 
om progenitors or acquired through deficient think- 


id deliberately self-limited experience. “The book is 





r + ‘ r ] + ] - nil 
ne record of 42 moceri tragedy as complete and tremendous 


as any which poets of the past have illuminated in immortal 


words, and it is written by another man of genius fully 
equipped by a powerful intelligence to understand both the 
exaltations and t limitations of the poet whose footsteps 
he follows through a heaven and hell on earth. 


I am told that Springfield is dissatisfied with this book, 
at Lindsay’s relatives and early friends pronounce its 
story of his childhood, youth and rearing inadequate and in 
many details mistaken. Undoubtedly it gives no impression 
of the gayer side of this changeling boy’s nature, of — to 
quote from his sister, Olive Wakefield - 

the clear light of the sun in which Vachel so fully dwelt that 
ed like a living shaft of the sun itself — not just to me, to 
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all who knew him well — a person of almost unearthly insight int 
reality, and with an ability and skill of wisdom to discern the truth 
and falsehood in everything he read and heard without prejudice 
or bias. 

The biographer was not acquainted with Lindsay when both 
were young, and it may be that he neglected to inquire ade- 
quately into authentic sources of information about that 
period. But all this was a tangent outside the circle of 
Masters’ main theme, which was the development of Lind- 
say’s genius and the lifelong conflict between his greatness 


and his littleness. If the book is inadequate here, there will 


be plenty of books and articles to correct and complete it, 
and some of these should be written at once by those who 
knew Lindsay and are competent to present their side of the 
story. 


For his main theme, Masters had plenty of material 





Lindsay’s intimate diaries, in some of his letters, and in the 
circumstances of his life. “The earlier diaries are a strange 


revelation of a unique character slowly feeling its way to 


t 


a starry goal; and the later ones give us the bitterness of 
spirit which, under the blows of fate, led to the tragedy of 


his end. They are not continuous but fitful; followed for 
years at a time and then dropped for years. Rarely records 
of events, they are deep probings of the poet’s mind and 
soul, suggested by his own thinking or that of the great 
poets, philosophers, and other writers he was always de- 
vouring, or the artists whose work he studied. The passages 
which Masters quotes flash with sparks of wisdo 


beauty, and with electric illuminations of character ind- 
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say’s and other human characters — in their strange curves 
and twists. “They show that religion was the basis of the 
poet’s whole structure —a queer and very mixed religion, 
} a tapestry on the background of his mother’s Campbellite 
faith, with strongly colored patches of Buddhism, Confu- 


ianism, Egyptian myth, Apollo, the Virgin Mary, and “the 


T 


Immanuel Christ of the Millennium” enriching the original 





drab weave; not to speak of a patriotic American idealism, 


nd an agonized love of Springfield which was almost wor- 


l ’ ‘ l . MT 2 > 4 
for surely there was never a poet who more completely 
llustrated the verdict of Socrates in the Apologia of Plato, 


when, informing the trial court of his search for a wise 


among artisans, statesmen and others, and finally ‘‘poets 











tragedians, writers of lyrics and all’ he finds that his 
a 
standers could have spoken better about the 
nen who made them. So I soon perceived that 
W is not made by wisdom, but by a kind of gift 
th the prophets and the seers, who also utte1 
glorious sayings nderstand nothing of what they say 


Shelley, in his De ice of Poetry, ays essentially the same 


words less simple: 





th hants of an u 1ended nya 
, 
tl gant shadows } irit s n the 
vhich sing to ttle and fe not what 
hie ; } Pret 
t ce hich is moved not, but moves. Poets 
ackn lged legislators of the world 


’s imagination got in the way of his intellect. The 








ne { : . hic } - } 66 Sciane’? vere 
sessions ( reaming which he called his “visions” wer 
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perhaps as authentic as those of Joan of Arc and other 
inspired mystics. Upon some of these he brought his mind 
to bear, and the result was a number of his finest poems. 
Others were swept away and lost —there are merely hints 
of them in the diaries. One of his letters to me, quoted in 
my October editorial, shows how many visions were de- 
manding utterance during the fruitful summer of 1914, 
when he was writing The Chinese Nightingale, The Ghosts 
of the Buffalos, and other imperishable poems. In his later 
years, when the visions rarely came — banished by physical 
decline and responsibilities he could not meet, debts he could 
not pay — there was no refuge but despair and the bitter 
tragedy of suicide. 

All this Masters presents with the intuitive sympathy of 
his own genius, and with the keen understanding of a mind 
trained in human vagaries through years of legal practice. 
He shows the confusion of Lindsay’s thinking and the su- 
preme rightness of his dreaming. He feels the beauty of 
much of his poetry, and the essential clarity of its message 


to us of his own time and to his countrymen of future a 


res 


And he arraigns with bitter eloquence the deadly forces of 
greed, shallow vanity, cheap vulgarity, cultural prejudice 
and flat-footed dogmatism which, after yielding to the first 
acclaim of the poet, tired of him and threw him to the dust- 
heap of neglect and non-support. 

The book is so quotable that one might pause for many 
pages. “Lindsay chose the Promethean path,” says Masters; 


“he took upon himself the burden of poverty, hating the com- 
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mercial materialism of his land.” And “the soul of the 
U. S. A. was his quest and his pearl.” 

Already in 1906 Lindsay was confiding to his diary — 
this before he had achieved a single notable poem: 


Some day I should write a preface to my series of poems, stat- 
ing the history of the visions, and giving in outline the whole 
history of them. . . . I would go through smoke and flame to prove 
these very visions come to me. .. . I scarcely think one thought a 
year, and visions come in cataracts... .. The flower of the Holy 
Spirit is the most wonderful and dangerous flower in the whole 
Universe. I have for good or ill eaten of it. 


; . ’ , ‘ . 

Even earlier, while at Hiram College, he was setting down 
such notes as these: 

The time to work on an idea is when it is burning in the 
brain, and not when it is applied like a cold salve from without. 
Ideas will not come on schedule time. Neither will thoughts, They 
come and go. They are like sunshine, to be taken when they come. 

If a man’s body is the temple of God, are not his hours of in 
ig presence of the Creator 


spiration the breathu 


Again, fifteen years or more before Pound printed his 
Don'ts by an Imagist, this college freshman was command- 


gfe Ne y eee 1 99 
ing himself to “beware of adjectives and opaque words,” and 





commenting 

It is well to st ew words, but the great victory in English is 
t r si every-day vocabulary, and drive it, like a tribe of 
t d your pyramid. ... Mere noble emotion is 
not poetry... . We build our satisfactions on things as they are not. 
his is a blu Che imagination is to restore the past, or the 
unse t] ut 

And +] x } 1 his momet raltati : 

And the youth had his moments of exaltation: 

I shall Caesar in the world of art, c 





1 people, and lead their 
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And so on, from college years to the last year of all. The 
long semi-religious rhapsody of 1906, when he was living 
meagerly and austerely amid the noisy extravagance of New 
York, tempts to more quotation than we have room for: 


1 feel like getting on my knees and adoring forever something 
that has no waning light, that perpetually shines, . . . feeling my 
soul go up eternally without pause in a perpetually cold ever- 
smouldering incense to a deity that can never change. 


It was a great spirit and a great poet whom the world 
lifted up and dropped, broke and shattered, like a careless 
child handling inexpertly a fragile and beautiful object which 
can never be restored. 


It would be unfair to end this review of Masters’ very 
distinguished book without a word of criticism for his omis- 
sion of what Porrry did for Lindsay. 

He mentions Poertry’s publication of General Booth 
Enters into Heaven, the poem which made its author “a 
celebrity” and was “the first extravagant flower of all that 
sowing and tilling which Lindsay had done for years”; but 
this is his only mention of Poetry or its editor. He does not 
inform his readers that Poetry gave Lindsay a prize of $100 
for this poem — its initial Guarantors Prize — at the end of 
its first year, and continued for years to print and pay for 
his best poems, including The Chinese Nightingale, the 
Booker Washington Trilogy, the Santa Fe Trail, The Fire- 
men’s Ball, many of the moon brevities, and most of the 
other poems on which Lindsay’s fame now rests. The Congo 
was the only important exception; he sent that, on request, 
to a prominent eastern magazine, which paid him his price 
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for it, and then never dared publish it! Nothing is said 
about Porrry’s award of the Levinson prize of $200 for 


Lindsay’s greatest poem, The Chinese Nightingale, or about 


the 1928 Award of Honor of $500 — the only prize of that 
size we were ever able to give — which Lindsay received at 


a time of severe financial distress, enabling him to pay his 
debts in Spokane and return with his family to Springfield. 
He says nothing about those impromptu PortTry luncheons 
which they both, with other poets, attended, where the talk 
taught Lindsay (so he wrote in an article later) “more than 
all the books.” Also Porrry urged Lindsay’s name in vain 
or a Pulitzer Prize, and its editor argued in committee for 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. Mr. Masters might have been 

inded of Porrry’s service and Lindsay’s gratitude if he 

accepted my offer to lend him for inspection our thick 
file of letters. 

Masters, in lamenting the literary autocracy of New York 
“that what New York says about a book is imposed upon 
( igo” — pays a well-deserved tribute to his St. Louis 

William Marion Reedy, whose death in 1920 was 

sfortune of great magnitude” 

as the only mind in the West at the time, the only one that 

for untold years who had the scholarship and the 
nind and the vision to see the country as a whole 
and to know what a book meant, and where it was to be placed. 
Had Reedy lived he would have prevented, very probably, the 
strangulation of Lindsay, even after Lindsay had swallowed many 
ape seeds 











was strangling himself. . 
ne could hardly say too much for Reedy and his Mirror 


1 } 


leed “‘a misfortune of great magnitude.’ 
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Poerry often paid tribute to his quality, and a letter he wrote | 
to its editor shows that he respected ours; for it said: 


Poetry has been responsible for the Renaissance in this art. You fi 
have done a great service to the children of light in this country. +] 
The world owes to Reedy the stimulation of Masters’ genius 
until it ceased to palter with classic and Camelot themes 0 


and produced the Spoon River Anthology and other dis- 
tinguished modern poems. But Reedy was not an early pub- rn 
lisher or an important aid in the career of Lindsay —first | 6 
honors there belong to Portry. Whether Reedy — or any- 

one else — could have rallied the East around Lindsay and 

prevented his “strangulation” no one can tell. But at best it | 


seems improbable — the invincible Fates were weaving that t 
web of doom. H. M. 


VERSIONS OF FLETCHER 


XXIV Elegies, by John Gould Fletcher. Writers’ Editions, 

Santa Fe. 

It is a hard thing to write a man of talent, sincerity, and 
verve down to the level where his work leaves him. Yet 
the easier approach of accepting his work at its face value 
is more disheartening in the end; instead of a small thing 
to keep we have an inflated thing to let go. It is the old 
question, with Mr. Fletcher, of how much intention can 
outrun ability, how much mere feeling can replace the bar- 
rier of form, how much, finally, words used conventionally 


can substitute for the force of idiom —and still leave a 
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Versions of Fletcher 


poetry. If we take Mr. Fletcher at his de- 


ne causes ol 


try to achieve it for ourselves, we shall 


he has failed by going too far on all 


ken solemnly, his poems are inflations of 


lage 


cerned with what 


nsides, his wor 


their 


"o 


different 


€ enougn to keep 


] 


ience: you feel what he feels, not what the 


: . ; ; = ' 
aken seriously, tor what there is In them, 


— - ; | C . 
mind, we have again and again to recog- 


| } } ley noetry -ecided 
ployed, the elements of poetry presided 


poetic figure. There is hardly more in 


ter reputation; and it makes an amount, 


if not great enough to 
is always the possibility, the suggestion, 
ever the achieved composition. 
substantial failure lie partly in his mode 

S substantial failure ile partly in his mode 


€ 


ind partly in the personal relation | 
and his themes. Mr. Fletcher’s lan- 
oose, and unsyntactical. It would never 


without rhythm and line structure it 


ocabulary. At his worst he takes words 
and opens and shuts them loudly. 

s not put much meaning into his words, 
th his moods; hence it takes a great 


up, clattering, singing, to collect a 
neaning that was in him. Never con- 
ords force into each other from their 
ange little and are a good deal alike in 


pearances. He takes—and this is his 


rhetoric — the nearest statement, image, or phrase to be the 
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ultimate. Master his vocabulary and you have mastered his t 


+ 


rhetoric. When it succeeds, his rhetoric is fresh because it 


= 


is right with the usual poetic rightness; but it is not right 
because it is fresh, or organic, or inexhaustibly alive. ‘The Si 
words clatter, they do not clash. 

As with the words so with the larger units of expression. 
There is nothing to burrow in to find and feel the meaning 
out. There is more meaning immediately, at first glance, 
than can ever be found on subsequent intimacy; that is be- 
cause the general intent, not the specific datum, is viable. 


1 


You do not anywhere weigh these poems; you run through 


them. If you run through a lot of them you will get quite 
a lot of Mr. Fletcher himself, a generous, brilliant, prodigal 
lot ; and you will come to know what obsessed him, drove him 
—in love and death, machinery and the sea, cities and land- 
scapes — to write verse. 

His poems are not objects but media. Within themselves 
the parts do not modify and compose, do not share and dis- 
cover and brim with an inner light; they make a light-shot 
procession, almost a mob, that cannot be added up. You get 
the breathlessness but not the breath of experience. ‘Take 
as good a line as any: “God is the thunderbolt that falls, 
when the heart otherwise would be broken.” It is best in 
its breathless immediacy. Look for the breath, its ultimate 
quake and savor, and it will have been stopped; it was never 
there, in the poem. 

As Mr. Fletcher is to his language so his language is to 
his themes. The relation is personal and immediate, and I 
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there is no barrier of form. O; his form is of that looseness 
} that it exists only in the degree that it cannot help itself. 
Mr. Fletcher is a personal poet in that it is the prevalent 
sense of his personality that animates his poems and alone 
gives them fort \s the poems are never made objects, so 


both 


they never become their own subjects but remain in 
respects fragments preserved of their author. ‘The striking 

} resul always to be observed of this mode of language - 
that his subjects fit into words as given; the subjects neithe1 


add to the life of the language nor stretch its scope, nor does 
Sa . af he hiects and hecame idion Thus 
t language a rb the subjects and become idiom. inu 
oems al ‘rsions, not discoveries. R. P. Blackmur 


MEANIN AND COMMU NICATION 


Permanence and Change, by Kenneth Burke. New Repub- 


( in 
One of Burke’s conclusions is that ‘“‘the ultimate meta 
ni > drerr +! ~ ‘ ’ a. 
ph tor discussing tne universe and mans relations to 
be the poetic or dramatic metaphor. Permanence ana 
Change includes an examination of the condition nde 


“11 SUCH a TOT! ot communication could exist or 


belief in the great role of poetry as a lang ag 





poetry works in relation to men’s needs and is not an ult 
mate in itself. 
[ should call Burke’s book a “pre-poem,” a poem in 


1 
; 
I 


rectator aot > nee th- ea >. 
restatory stage (in the sense tnat Gides Gou terjeiters 18 a 


rn , ] ] ), Lalli,’ - , nl. \ : 
pl vel and Pirandello’s dramas are often pre-plays) ; it Is 
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as if Burke were preparing himself to write an elaborate 
philosophic poem by analyzing nature, the mind, and the 
usages of speech, in order to learn their tricks. For nothing 
in poetry seems arbitrary to Burke: the same devices are to 
be found everywhere; and no natural illusion is arbitrary 
or irrelevant to human life, because it is reproduced in man’s 
poetic instrumentalities. “Thus Burke’s essay of exploration 
is directed essentially towards poetry, and itself stands on 
the fringe cf poetic composition. 

What causes this unfulfilment of form to become itself a 
form of modern writing? Why does one who feels that 
poetry is the way of speaking, “the ultimate metaphor,” find 
himself forced to communicate in abstract, more or less 
rationally organized language? 

Burke himself suggests the answer to these questions: It 
is because 


the poetic medium of communication is weakened [that] the center 
of authority must be situated in a philos phy, or psychology, of 


5)» 


poetry, rather than in a body of poetry, until ‘the scene itself be- 
comes sufficiently stabilized for linkages [of verbal meaning] to ac- 


J 


quire greater spread and permanence throughout the group. 

In the discords of modern life, words, no longer capable 
of evoking and maintaining collective responses, must be- 
come, in order to possess general meaning, instruments of 
scientific instruction; for wherever speech can find no social 
“togetherness” behind it, it tends, through abstraction, to 
produce unity by its own means. Science today promotes 
coéperation and thus turns society towards conditions favor- 
able to poetry, so that the enemies of science are also the 
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enemies of society and of poetry; but scientific language has 
not the fullness of poetry. 

To communicate under the present circumstances, oe 
as gesture must be supported and very often replaced by lan- 
guage of definition. This is the poetic justification of Burke’s 


book as a non-poetic work; but it is also a justification of 
modernist poetry a willed confusion throu; gh the oblitera- 
tion of categories. Since all perspectives, including those of 


science, politics, social tradition, etc., bite bates along 
with the weakening of direct social communication, ‘“‘per- 
spectives by incongruity,” the creators of grotesques, poetry 
too, in compliance with this historic situation, acts gro- 
tesquely, in despair of acting so as to be understood. li 
poetry must cease being poetry in order to be significant, it 
reserves itself through persisting in its own laws; that is to 


say, through “organized bad taste’— and thus it comes to 


mean something after all. 


rhe ultimate goal of the poetic metaphor would be in a society 
f 


which the participant aspect of action attained its maximum o 
expression. 


Meanwhile, competition forces our participating gestures 
into isolated atomic groups, each with an “incongruous per- 
spective’ of its own; and style, becoming, as soon as it at- 
tempts to communicate meanings, an instrument of compe- 
tition, is depleted of its poetic qualities. It may follow from 
this thesis that only through the establishment of a codpera- 
tive society, can poetry reach its proper role as the fusing 


power of collective purpose. Harold Rosenberg 
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NEWS NOTES 











The death in mid-January of Rudyard Kipling was a sudde 
minder to the world of his long life and success as one of the most 
prodigious talents in modern literature. Kipling had reachec 
his seventieth birthday in December, when tributes had reache I 
him from every corner of the earth. His greatest work was done I 
in an unusually short span of time, the decade or fifteen years fron | 
the publication of Departmental Ditties and Plain Tales from 
Hills in the late eighties to the appearance of the novels of |} ( 


middle life like Captains Courageous and The Light that Failed 
Since the war he has been comparatively inactive, and of course he | 
had long and deliberately fallen behind the 

porary writers. His great originality and energy in fiction m 
however, a decisive turn in the fortunes of the modern nove 
tale, and it is there rather than in his famous poems that his real 
genius may still be found. 


proces ion of cont 








The following letter was sent by the editor on January 27th t } 
the Honorable Henry Horn 





er, Governor of Illinoi 
My dear Governor Horner: 

The Daily News of January 21st contained a statement th 
Howard B. Austin had been appointe I 
of Illinois.” I hope you can deny this item of alleged 
such an appointment of a worthless versifier would be a dis 








id if 
to the State of Illinois, an insult to the memory of Vachel Linds 
and to the fame of Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters and othe | 
poets who have honored our great State, and a severe indict t 
of a Governor who is supposed to consider the cultural, as well as \ 
the material and political interests of the people who el 


to high office. 

Also it would be a discouraging blow to th 
editor. For over twenty years we have 
laureate mania which, through unworth 
to make the high art of poetry a vulg 
have had confidence enough in the inte! 
Governor to believe that Illinois would be 

Hoping that you can deny the report, I am, etc 





As we go to press, no answer to this letter has been re 
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At the twenty-sixth annual dinner of the Poetry Society 














t and the Jewish heroic play, The Eternal Road, now 

| duced by Max Reinhardt; Frank Morley of London, who spoke « 
Eliot and literary criticism in England; Mrs. Harold R | 
merly Ada Dwyer, the devoted friend of Amy Lowell; 
Hsiung, Chinese dramatist and poet, translator of Shakespeare 

of Lady Precious Stream, soon to repeat in New 

loubt, its long London rt Peggy Bacon, author and limner 
delightful Cat Calls; and three Pulitzer prize ers 
Vincent Benét, Leonora Speyer and Audrey Wurdema! 

paugh, of Muncie, Indiana, is a teacher 

resent in private tutoring. Last N 


rry, the Midland Authors Prize. 
ie”’ O’Mailey was born in ¢ 
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rancis Biddle 
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Raymond | cen, formerly of Par Ridge 
tra | ‘ all over the world, including South 
\ and is now living in South Orange, N. J. 
M Gra B Hollowell, finding the climate difficult in 
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ica, held in New York on January 30th, the guests and speakers 
included Franz Werfel, author of The Forty Days of Musa 











Co 
lived “anywhere from Moscow to Mexic 


, 
was wounded, 
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Edinburg, Texas, now lives part of the yea 1er home 
in South Bend, Indiana. 

Miss Helen Neville, of New York, has appeared with verse and 
prose in various publications, 

Three poets of this issue are new to our reader 

Mr. Levi Robert Lind, born in Trenton, N, J., in 1906, is an in- 
structor in classics and ancient history in Crawfordsville, Indiana, 





and has published verse in Illinois magazines, 




















Mrs. Mildred Amelia (Blanton) Barker, erly of Atlanta, Ga 
married and moved to New York last Ma 
Mrs. M. M Chase, born in boston and now living in Welle sley 
Hills, Mass., is a painter by profession 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Minute Pariicles, by John Peale Bishop. Alce: Press, N 
Winged Child, by Jean Starr Untermeyer. Viking Press, 
Black Man’s Verse, by Frank Marshall | i Black Cat P 
Chicago, 
Man and Beast, by Theodore Maynard. mans, Green & (¢ 
Steeps of Dawn, by Leetha Journe t I I 
Angeles. 
1 Baker’s Dozen of Tin Trumpets, | a ¢ ey Nott 
London, England. 
Lenin Lives, by Henry George Weiss. B. C. Hagglund, Holt, } 
Welsh Ways and Days, by Eleanor Bonifa Bruce Humphries 
Have You No Wings, by Agnes F. Salmon and Berenice M. Ric« 
Priv. ptd., Spokane. 
Scraps of Lace, by Berenice M. Rice and Agnes F. Salmon. Pri 
ptd., Spokane, 
] ium of Dreams, by Kenneth Rosevear. P ussus Press, N. ¥ 





, by Joellen Ingram. Privy. ptd., Calipatr 


Le Drame de la Passion, by Armand God ions Bern 


¢ D- 
et, i 


aris, France. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

The New Book of English Verse, edited by Charles Williams. Mac 
millan Co. 

Columbia Poetry 1935. Columbia University 

Contemporary American Women Poets, edited by Tooni Gordi 
Henry Harrison. 
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Nathalia Crane 
SWEAR BY THE NIGHT 


Her first book since she was twelve—the author of 
The Janitor’s Boy comes out of her retirement with 
her first volume of poems in ten years... and one 
which reaffirms her authentic talent. $1.50 


Kenneth Patchen 
BEFORE THE BRAVE 


The first volume of verse by a true proletarian Amer- 
ican poet whose strength stems from the fields and 
factories of America...a notable left-wing writer who 
has dared to experiment. $2.00 


C. Day Lewzs 


A TIME TO DANCE 
And Other Poems 
Including a new essay entitled: “Revolution in 


Writing.” Publication early March. $1.75 


RANDOM HOUSE - 20 E. 57 ST. - NEW YORK 
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‘ to Subscribers 
Spectal OJ CVS of POETRY 
POETRY and CHOSEN POEMS for $5.00 


CHOSEN POEMS: A Selection from My Books of Verse, by 
Harriet Monroe, just published by the Macmillan Company, contains 
the author’s best work in verse, a careful choice and rearrangement 
from her earliest volume to her latest. It includes also her later 
poems from POETRY, and a few never before printed. 

CHOSEN POEMS is priced at $3.00. A subscription to POETRY 
costs $3.00 a year. By ordering them together through this magazine, 
our readers will save $1.00. Or, Chosen Poems may be ordered 
separately through this office at the regular price. 


POETRY and THE NEW POETRY for $5.00 


THE NEW POETRY: An Anthology of Twentieth Century 
Verse, edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is 
indispensable to lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by 
leading critics to be the best anthology of modern verse. 

THE NEW POETRY is priced at $3.00. POETRY: A MAGA- 
ZINE OF VERSE is $3.00 a year. By ordering them together through 
this magazine, our readers receive the combination-price of $5.00— 
a saving of $1.00. 

POETRY and POETS AND THEIR ART for $4.50 

POETS AND THEIR ART, Harriet Monroe’s volume of “able 
and searching essays” on modern poets and poetry, now appears in a 
new edition, much enlarged. It is priced at $2.00. By ordering the 
combination-offer, our readers may have this 
subscription to POETRY for $4.50. 

You will get the book postpaid, direct from the publisher, The 
Macmillan Company; also a year’s subscription to POETRY. Send 
check to POETRY, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 


POETRY, 232 E. Erie St. 
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More Than 1300 Poets inciuaing Edna St. Vincent Millay 
—Frances Frost—Louise Bogan—Anna Hempstead Branch—Harriet Mon- 
roe—Martha Dickinson Bianchi—Laura Benet-—-Helen Hoyt—Marion Canby 
—Babette Deutsch—Dorothy Aldis—Margaret Widdemer—Fanny Heaslip Lea 
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Lindsay Skinner—Eunice Tietjens—Louise Ayres Garnett—Lucia Trent— 


Contemporary American Women Poets 


Edited by Tooni Gordi—17 Months in Preparation—8%x11%” 
Advance Sale 3000 Copies—Specially Priced at $3 





NONE OF THESE POEMS HAS APPEARED IN ANY ANTHOLOGY 
Cables of Cobweb Veiled Eros 
by Florence Ripley Mastin by Archibald Rutledge 
Charlotte Dean (poetry editor, N. Y. N. Y. Times: “Contains some of 


Miss Mastin has true po- the finest lyrics of this authentic 
Her lyric ire delicate American poet.” 





g, and the sonnets offer London Times: “He has written 
ruggedness.” $1.50. some of the noblest English poems 
of recent years.” 
° ns *hils ecord: “Here are y0ems 
Luminous Token Phila. Rec , He poe 


aaa that will endure.’ 
by Bertha Williams Hartford Courant: “One of the very 
Boston Globe: “‘Possessed of a lyric best volumes of poems in recent 
that is very marked a years.”” $2. 





y your mind strives to hold.” 
Pasadena Star-News: ‘“‘Miss Williams Plumes of Song 


h of the rm of Sara 


















, but her work is richer in by Angela Lusk 
1 profundity.”” $1.50. Pasadena Star-News: “She strikes 
many delicate lyric notes which will 
ae in the carts of old and 
7 > J = > 5 re-echo n_ the heart ort ok an 
More Power to Poets! young.” $1.25. 
by Lucia Trent and Ralph Chey- “I . = 
iets Pencilled Hands 
A critical book on contemporary by H. Nelson Hooven 
poetry of which the Pittsburgh Sun- Christian Science Monitor: ‘‘Sincer- 
Telegrapl s: “Every paper is ity marks the carefully chiseled 
worth reading and taking to heart.” fragments which catch the eye and 
Dayton ld: “It could well be a keep it lingering ... As a piece of 
Bible f r fellow poets, all the choice design and skilled workman- 








poet r would-be poets in the ship Mr. Hooven’s book merits the 
world.” $1.50. warmest commendation.” $1.50. 
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WINTER 
BIRD SONG 


* 


By Grace Buchanan 
Sherwood 
Author of MOON SHADOWS 


* 


Grace Buchanan Sherwood’s art has 
rounded and mellowed since the ap- 
pearance of Moon Shadows. Hers 
is verse reminiscent of Ledwidge’s 
fresh and lovely singing. Her work 
is characterized by acute and sen- 
sitive recording of the moods of na 
ture and by a deeply religious feel- 
ing. Sincerity accents every lin« 
this poet writes. 





Price, $1.50 
| On saleat BRENTANO’S, New York 
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“6 have great poets 
‘there must be great audiences too. 
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